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AN EPISTLE TO FRIENDS WHEREVER SCATTERED. 
(Concluded from page 170.} 


And all dear children of the Lord, who wit- 
ness in measure that you are truly baptized into 
his death, and so are made partakers of his re- 
surrection, which is the life, who worship him 
according to his own will, and so are truly ac- 
cepted of him,—watch and pray, that you may 
be guided in the power of his spirit in all your 
ways. Be careful that none be hasty to utter 
words before the Lord, neither suffer any sighs 
or groans, or anything to be heard to pass 
through you, but as you have the seal of the 
spirit of the Lord, that he requires it of you. 
This I am commanded to lay as a charge upon 
you, that so all flesh may be truly silent before 
the Lord, and no‘voice be heard bat the living 
spirit of the Lord speaking in his people, which 
you that wait in tle fear of the Lord, and mind 
his leadings, may truly know. As it is written, 
80 do his children witness,—“ He that hath my 
word,” saith the Lord, “let him speak my word 
faithfully ; is not my word like a fire anda ham- 
mer that breaks the rock in pieces? Therefore, 
all mind to feel the word of the Lord speaking 
in you, that the pure life of the spirit may be 
tasted and felt, in whatsoever you be exercised, 
that so you may be fully assured it is not your 
own work, as man speaking of God, but the 
Lord alone uttering his own voice in the power 
of his own spirit, in what you are exercised in, 
whether it be to pray in sighs, or groans, or in 
words, or to speak in exhortation or praises. 
You are not to quench the spirit of the Lord in 
this his day, in which he is come and doth ap- 
pear, giving divers gifts unto his people, as he 
did amongst his disciples who waited at Jerusa- 
lem for the pouring forth of his spirit from on 
high. But they that were strangers to the work 
of the spirit, could not taste the life that spake 
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in them, but said, they were mad, and full of 
new wire, &c.; but the Lord justified them, it 
being the work of-his own spirit; and although 
he gave unto them various gifts, yet all in the 
unity of himself, in which they sacrificed, in 
returning to the Lord his own with advantage, 
to the glory of his great name, as his children 
do this day. Blessed be his name forever, that 
out of the mouth of babes his praise is declared, 
in their measures, as it is with those of higher 
growth in the Lord. Thus the faithful laborers 
reap the fruit for which they travail, that all 
the people of the Lord mray be filled with his 
spirit, and in the exercises and leadings thereof, 
become a body of living ministers, and a family 
of prophets; the strong leading the weak by 
the band, and in tender love building up one 
another in their most holy faith, which gives the 
victory over the world, to reign in the heavenl 
dominion. This causeth the children of the 
Most High, in the authority of the Lord, to say 
to the greatest persecutors—“O man! do what 
thou hast power to do, the God whom we serve 
is able to deliver us out of thy hand; but if de 
will not, we are resolved in his strength to suffer 
what he permitteth man to do.” This is the 
holy resolution ‘of all that are born again, and 
cannot hide your heads in the time of persecu- 
tion, because you are born of the royal seed, 
and have overcome the beggarly, cowardly, 
earthly spirit, through the blood of the Lamb, 
and the word of your testimony, and no more 
love your lives unto death. 

And all dear chosen vessels of the Lord, see- 
ing he hath manifested his grace so largely to 
you, be obedient with all diligence in walking 
answerably to his love and mercy received; that 
as living witnesses for God, you may shine forth 
in the beauty of holiness in all your ways. And 
be careful in keeping your meetings at the time 
appointed, every one endeavouring to be the 
first at the meeting, that none give way toa 
careless spirit, as some have done, and come to 
meetings when others have been a considerable 
time together, and so become a burden to the 
diligent and obedient servants of the Lord. 
Thus, the meetings are not so profitable to your 
eomfort, as when you meet diligently at the 
time, waiting in the fear of the Lord to feel his 
sweet presence, which will keep you awake in 
the life of his own spirit, to the glory of his 
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name, and the comfort of one another, which 
wil] cause you to prize the opportunities God 
gives to you, not knowing how soon you may be 
deprived of them. And be tender one over 
another, and watch over one another with a pure 
single eye, and every one see the beam cast out 
of your own eye, before you go to spy a mote in 
others. If any brother or sister offend, you that 
know, speak to them privately, in all tenderness, 
to restore them; and this know, “ whoever 
turns a sinner from the error of his ways, saves 
a soul from death, and hides a multitude of sins.”’ 
But if they will not hear, take two or three 
more, and speak to them again in the spirit of 
meekness, waiting, and seeking the Lord for 
their recovery ; but if they will not hear, but 
persist in wickedness, then acquaint the church, 
whom the Lord in his wisdom will order to deal 
with them to his own glory. 

And in all things you do, I beseech you do 
unto others as you would be done unto your- 
selves, that so you may all in your measures 
stand as saviours upon mount Zion, to the glory 
of the Lord, in the power of his own spirit, 
which will cause the whisperer, backbiter, false 
accuser and tale-bearer to be driven away, and 
cast out of the house of the Lord. Thus, in the 
good order of the holy Spirit of our God, we 
may all live; that he alone in his dominion 
may feign in us, and amongst us, whose govern- 
ment is upon his shoulders, and all the crowns 
of the glory of man cast down at his feet, that 
he may be exalted in ordering every member of 
the body in their place and service, to his ever- 
lasting praise and glory. Even so, dear Father ! 
carry on thy work in all the churches of the 
saints, scattered over the face of the earth, that 
in the unity they may be established in the 
Lord, being one and his name one, and all the 
contrary swept away with the breath of thy 
mouth, and the brightness of thy coming :—~so 
come, Lord Jesus! ‘Take to thee thy great 
power, and reign in thy authority in and 
amongst thy dear children, to the astonishment 
of the nations, and all people that are not born 
again, and to the exaltation of thy own name 
and kingdom over all, who art worthy to reign, 
blessed forever, and of whose dominion there is 
no end! 

And all you faithful labourers in the Gospel 
of Christ, who in true innocency travail in his 
strength, and seek not anything for yourselves 
in what you do, but to glorify the Lord in esta- 
blishing his people in the living unity in his 
own spirit:—O! blessed are you amongst the 
people; my soul praiseth the Lord for you, and 
blesseth his name that ever he raised up such a 
spirit in you; that in all the riches of the 
spirit, God gives to you, yet you remain truly 
poor in yourselves, and in deep humility become 
servants to his people for the Lord’s sake; and 
being poor you will make many rich in that 
which will abide fresh and green in the winter 


storms, and will not fade away in the terrible 
blasts which will come for the trial of his peo- 
ple, and cause all hearts to fail but what are 
born of his own nature.. Oh! dearly beloved 
brethren, feel my enlarged love, which floweth 
to you in the life received and enjoyed through 
death, where there is no variableness nor sha- 
dow of change. WILt1aAM Dewspury. 
Warwick Jail, 14th of 10th month, 1668. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SPIRIT. 


It was on his dying bed, and after having en- 
dured at the hands of his fellow men scourgings 
such as none other than that faith which is the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen, could have sustained him in, 
that James Naylor bore this beautiful and touch- 
ing testimony : 

“There is a spirit which I feel that delights 
to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong ; but 
delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive all 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all ex- 
altation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all 
temptations ; as it bears no evil in itself, so it 
conceiyes none in thought to any other. If it 
be betrayed, it bears it; for its ground and 
spring are the mercy and forgiveness of God. Its 
crown is meckness ; its life is everlasting love 
unfeigned. It takes its kingdom with entreaty, 
and not with contention, and keeps it by lowli- 
ness Of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, 
though none else regard it, or can own its life. 
It is conceived in sorrow, and brought forth 
without any to pity it; nor doth it murmur at 
grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth, but 
through sufferings; for with the world’s joy it 
is murdered. I found it alone, being forsaken. 
I have fellowship therein with those who lived 
in dens and desolate places in the earth, who 
through death obtained this resurrection and 
eternal holy life.” 

Witness like this imprints deeply on the 
heart the enduring value of a faith that nourishes 
such a spirit, Over one imbued with it, the 
trials and vicissitudes of life cannot long exer- 
cise a controlling power: it will lift the tempted 
and oppressed above their influence. 

In that dark hour of persecution in New 
England it is said, that “ glorious signs of hea- 
venly joy and gladness were visible in the coun- 
tenances of those Friends sentenced to death, as 
they walked hand in hand to the place where 
they were to suffer; and Mary Dyer, when 
taunted by one who conducted her, said, “ This 
is to me an hour of the greatest joy ;” adding, 
“that no eye could see, no ear could hear, no 
tongue could utter, no heart could understand 
the sweet refreshings of the Spirit of the Lord 
which she then felt.” 
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William Leddra, the day before his execu- 
tion, wrote a letter to his friends, in which he 
describes himself to be “so filled with the joy 
of the Lord in the beauty of holiness, that my 
spirit is as if it did not inhabit a tabernacle of 
clay, but is wholly swallowed up in the bosom 
of eternity, from whence it had its being.” 

“ What,” he proceeds, “can the spirit and 
wrath of man that lusteth to envy, do unto one 
that is hid in the secret place of the Almighty, 
or unto them that are gathered under the heal- 
ing wings of the Prince of Peace.’’ 


When the tenderest ties are severed, and 
they in whom our souls delighted no longer 
cheer us in life’s struggle, the Christian’s spirit 
still sustains; and perhaps a more beautiful 
evidence of this cannot be met with than that of 
Mary Penington, when the angel of death re- 
moved her husband. 


“ Ah me, he is gone! he that none exceeded 
in kindness, in tenderness, in love inexpressible 
to my relation as a wife. Next to the love of 
God in Christ Jesus to my soul, was his love 
precious and delightful to me! My bosom one! 


























































































































































































































































X- ; 
i that was as my guide and counsellor! my plea- 
il sant companion, my tender sympathising friend! 
‘t as near to the sense of my pain, sorrow, grief 
it and trouble, as was possible ; yet this great help 
d and benefit is gone, and I, poor worm, a 7 
ts little one to him, and compassed about wit 
eal many infirmities, through mercy let him go 
. without one unadvised word of discontent, or 
i inordinate grief.” 
oe, In him so truly mourned for, dwelt most re- 
fe. markably the Christian’s spirit. “ I have been,”’ 
th says Isaac Penington, “a man of sorrow and 
at affliction from my childhood, feeling the want of 
ww the Lord and mourning after him; separated by 
it him from the love, nature and spirit of this 
en. world, and turned in spirit toward him almost 
a ever since I could remember.”’ ‘In the sense 
sho of my lost estate I sought after the Lord; I 
and read the Scriptures; [ watched over mine own 
heart, and whatever I read in the Scriptures as 
the the way to God to my understanding, I gave 
shes myself to the faithful practice of.”’ 
the “ But my soul was not satisfied with what I 
xer- met with, nor indeed could be; there being 
pted further quickenings and pressiogs in my spirit 
after a more full, certain and satisfactory know- 
New ledge; even after the sense, sight and enjoyment 
hea- of God as was testified in the Scriptures to have 
oun- been felt and enjoyed in former times. For I 
b, as saw plainly that there was a stop of the streams, 
here and a great falling short of the power, life and 
yhen glory which the Scripture saints partook of. 
This We had not so the spirit, nor were so in the 
ding, faith, nor did so walk and live in God as they 
r, 10 did. So that I saw the whole course of religion 
stand among us was for the most part but a talk, to 
Lord what they felt, enjoyed, possessed and lived in. 





This made me sick at heart indeed, and set me 
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upon deep crying to God, and close searching of 
the Seriptures. 


“ At last after all my wanderings and dis- 
tresses I met with some writings of this people 
called Quakers, which I east a slight eye upon 
and disdained, as falling very short of that wis- 
dom which I had been longing and searching 
after.’” 

Being at one of their meetings, he was, how- 
ever, 80 powerfully impressed by the internal 
evidence of the Spirit in his own conscience, that 
what he heard was given forth in the authority 
and power of God, that he described himself as 
inwardly exclaiming, “ This is he! this is he! 
there is no other! This is he whom I have wait- 
ed for and sought after from my childhood, who 
was always near me, and had begotten life in 
my heart; but I knew him not distinctly, nor 
how to receive him nor dwell with him.” 
“What I met with in my spiritual exercises, 
after this,” he says, “ is not to be uttered; only 
in general I may say this, I met with the very 
strength of hell; I also met with deep subtlety 
and devices to entangle me in that wisdom which 
seemeth able to make wise in the things of God, 
but which indeed is foolishness, and a snare to 
the soul, bringing it back into captivity. 

“What I met with outwardly from my own 
dear father, from my kindred, from my servants, 
from the people and powers of the world, for no 
other cause but fearing my God and worshipping 
him as he hath required of me, the Lord my 
God knoweth, before whom my heart and 
ways are.”’ 

“T have had knowledge of him,”’ says one of 
Isaac Penington’s friends, “near twenty years, 
especially in suffering; for it pleased the Lord 
so to order it that our lot fell together in prison 
several times ; and I may say it was well it was 
so; for being made willing by the power of God, 
to suffer with great patience, cheerfulness, con- 
tentedness and true nobility of spirit, he was a 
good example to me and others. I do not re- 
member that ever 1 saw him cast down or de- 
jected in his spirit, in the time of his close 
confinement, nor speak hardly of those that 
persecuted him. Indeed I may say, in the 
prison he was a help to the weak, being made 
instrumental in the hand of the Lord to that 
end. Oh! the remembrance of the glory that 
did often overshadow us in the place of confine- 
ment; so that, indeed, the prison was made by 
the Lord unto us a pleasant palace.” 

But the Christian grace which of all others 
the most eminently characterized Isaac Pening- 
ton, appears to have been that of humility, 
which prompted him on all occasions to esteem 
those very highly for their works’ sake, whose 
faithfulness rendered them worthy of it. The 
following letter from him to George Fox exem- 
plifies this : 

“ Dear G. F..—I feel the tender mercy of 
the Lord and some portion of that brokenness, 
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fear and humility which I have long waited for | tory; and impressed with those sentiments, 
and breathed after. I feel unity with and | they saw nothing but a discouraging prospect 
strength from the body: O! blessed be the | before them. 
Lord who hath fitted and restored me, and| In reply to these remarks, and with a view to 
brought up my life from the grave. I feel an | explain the law and the object the commis- 
high esteem and dear love to thee whom the | sioners were authorized to effect, Samuel Jones 
Lord hath choser, anointed and honoured, and | clearly pointed out to them that their present 
of thy brethren and fellow-labourers in the | difficulties and troubles were owing to their im- 
work of the Lord. | prudent conduct in leasing their land, and also 
“ And, dear George Fox, I beg thy love, I | explained to them the principles which influ- 
entreat thy prayers, in faith and assurance that enced government, and endeavoured to satisfy 
the Lord hears thee, that I may be yet more | them that the State, in the present business, was 
broken, that I may be yet more filled with the | disinterested, and desirous of promoting their 
fear of the Lord, that I may be yet poorer and | welfare and putting them on a better footing 
humbler before the Lord, and may walk in per- | than they had been for years past. After the 
fect humility and tenderness of spirit before him | commissioners had communicated their senti- 


all my days. 

“ Dear George Fox, thou mayest feel my de- | 
sires and wants more fully than my own heart. 
Be helpful to me iu tender love, that I may feel 
settlement and stability in the truth, and per- | 
fect separation from and dominion in the Lord, 
over all that is contrary thereto. 

“JT entreat thy prayers for my family, that | 
the name of the Lord may be exalted, and his | 
truth flourish therein. Dear G. F., indeed my 
soul longs for the pure, full and undisturbed 
reign of the Life in me. ow. Cl 

“ Aylesbury Jail, 15th of 5th month, 1667.’ | 

Being well fitted and prepared by sanctified 
suffering, he was ready for death, and, as Wm. 
Penn describes him under that exigency, “ had 
nothing else to do but to die when that sum- 
mons was served upon him, which was in the 
63d year of his age; at which time it pleased | 
the Lord he fell sick, under a sharp and painful | 
distemper, which hastened his dissolution. To 
internal peace so well established, the anguish of 
that bitter exercise could give no shock ; for he | 
died as he lived, in the faith that overcomes the | 
world.” M. 


° ° r | 

Account.of a visit paid to the Indians on the 
Jrontiers of the State of New York. 1795. | 
(Cuntinued from page 780 ) 


About four o’clock we accompanied the com- 
missioners to the school-house where the Indians 
were collected. Numbers of them offered their 
sentiments, in which they manifested much un- 
easiness, and expressed their fears and suspicions 
that matters were working against them, that 
the plan now proposed by the State would con- 
fine them to very narrow limits, which to a peo- | 
ple who were the original proprietors of the land, 
was very hard, and that considering their bro- 
thers the Oneidas had given them the tract, it 
hurt them very much that it should now be taken 
out of their hands and sold, and they could not 
reconcile their minds to it, as they were suspi- 
cious that there was some design at bottom to 
dispossess them eventually of their whole terri- 





ments, the Indians appeared better reconciled, 
and were satisfied that the State had only their 
welfare in view. 

One of the Indians remarked, that the mere 
light of nature would do little for them, or that 
kind of knowledge which they have borrowed 


| from us, which, he observed, might be compared 


to Jonah’s gourd, which grew up in the night 
and vanished in the morning; but that there 
was something superior in the mind which would 


/alone direct them aright—to which we recom- 
| mended them. 


In discoursing with one of their principal 
men relative to their meeting on the first day of 
the week, for the performance of religious wor- 
ship, he observed that they regularly met toge- 
ther once a week for that purpose, and that 
Kirkland, and somtimes itinerant preachers, 
would occasionally preach to them, but it scemed 
to do them very little good, as these people were 
paid for preaching; and when none of them were 
present, they would one by one give such advice 
as occurred to them, and at other times they 
would read. 

The next day the principal men came to our 
quarters to converse with the commissioners and 
consult with us respecting their business, which 
also gave us an opportunity of reviving what we 
had endeavoured to impress on their minds the 
preceding day, and to make such further remarks 
as appeared to us proper and pertinent, with 
which they appeared well satisfied. 

In the afternoon the commissioners held a 
conference with the white inhabitants who had 
leased land of the Indians, some of whom appear- 
ed to be well meaning men who had some regard 
for justice, and came to that country strangers 
not fully informed of the true situation of the 
Indian affairs, but mecting with people who had 
leased land of the Indians, they took sub-leascs. 
Others of those white inhabitants seemed to 
show a disposition very hostile to the poor In- 
dians; and it was very evident to us that if they 
had had power to decide the business, little or 
no favour would be shown to the Indians. One 
of them remarked that he believed the Almighty 
had decreed that those heathens should be driven 
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out of the land, and that the white people 
should inherit it; on which one of the com- 
missioners asked him if he thought it was de- 
creed that they should cheat the Indians when- 
ever it was in their power. 

First day morning the 16th of the month, 
John Sergeant, a missionary who resides eight 
months of the year among the Stockbridge 
Indians, came to our quarters and breakfasted 
with us. We informed him of our having come 
to that country to visit the Indians, and some- 
thing of the nature and design of our visit; 
with which he appeared to be pleased and well 
satisfied. This man belongs to the Presbyte- 
rians, and is paid by a Society at Boston to live 
amongst the Indians, to whom he always preaches 
in Indian, which language we are told he fully 
understands. He bears a very good character 
amongst the white people, which the Indians 
also confirmed, which was also the case with his 
father, who we were informed lived amongst 
this tribe of Indians near forty years as a mis- 
sionary. As we could not see that our remain- 
ing longer here at present would be useful, being 
acquainted with the sentiments of the commis- 
sioners relative to the affairs of the Indians, we 
concluded to set off for the westward in order to 
attend a treaty intended to be held by other 
commissioners appointed by our government, 
with several nations, respecting the purchase of 
some of their reservations, from which most of | 
them had removed to Buffalo Creek and Grand 
River on Lake Erie; those nations requested 
last fall that the State would send Commis- 
sioners to treat with them for those lands. Ac- 
cordingly they were appointed last winter, and 
were now to mect the Indians for that purpose. 
We proposed to pass through the Stockbridge 
and Qneida reservations, and proceed on to 
Onondago, where we understood the treaty was 
to be held. Accordingly we set out after break- 
fast in company with the missionary and an 
Indian of the Stockbridge tribe, named Solomon, 
and brother to Captain Hendricks, the chief of 
that nation. 

After we set out the missionary left us and 
said he would overtake us before we reached 
Stockbridge, and we rode on with our Indian 
guides. Being now in the Indian country, and 
out of the settlements of white inhabitants, the 
road or path was very rough and wet, which 
made travelling uncomfortable. Our guide ap- 
peared to be a sober steady man, and of a reli- 
gious turn of mind. He conversed with us very 
freely, and informed us that he had been a great 
drunkard and fond of loose company, but that 
he had now quit drinking rum and was desirous 
of leading a more religious life. He appeared 
to be about twenty-five years of age, and his 
countenance spoke him to be very thoughtful and 
sober. He informed us that the missionary would 
often come to his house to visit him, and that 
he once enquired of him if he loved his Creator; 
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he answered yes, but not so well as he ought. 
The priest then asked him if he said prayers 
morning and evening in his family ; to which he 
replied, No, and asked if a man could not love 
Christ, and be a good Christian, without being 
in that practice, for we ought to pray without 
ceasing. We rode through the wilderness till 
we came to an opening, which presented to our 
view a plain country, which was formerly the 
residence of the Oneida Indians, but since of 
the Stockbridge tribe, and now inhabited by a 
few of the Oneidas. Here was planted, many 
years since, and still remained, an apple orchard 
so very large that it extended over several acres 
of land. We stopped a little in this neighbour- 
hood, and shook hands with some of the squaws, 
none of whom could speak English. We pro- 
ceeded on for three miles further, to where the 
Stockbridge Indians are settled, and called at 
Captain Hendrick’s wigwam, who appeared very 
glad to see us. He had cultivated a few acres 
of land, and had a field of wheat that looked 
remarkably well. ‘This tribe of Indians lived 
formerly at Stockbridge in Massachusetts, where 
their ancestors had resided, we believe, before 
and since the first white inhabitants came to 
America, and having lived so long in the neigh- 
bourhood of white people, we suppose considerable 
pains had been taken with them in instructing 
them in the principles of the Christian religion ; 
but in their manner of dress and language they 
do not seem to have much imitated the whites, 
unless in drinking strong liquors and some other 
vices. Few of the women appeared to under- 
stand English, and not many of the men. The 
dress of both sexes was a good deal in the 
Indian style, but we remarked that many of the 
countenances of the women seemed sober, and 
more civilized than common. Among the men 
there is a large proportion that appeared to have 
made but little progress in civilization, several 
of them being much addicted to drinking rum ; 
but there are some tolerably good, and a few 
valuable characters among them. The mission- 
ary invited us to his house, when Captain Hen- 
dricks soon after joined us. This chief main- 
tains an exceeding good character, and appears 
to be a sensible enlightened man, and well ac- 
quainted with a number of Friends in Philadel- 
phia. His influence with the Indians is consi- 
derable, even with those nations that live far 
westward, and he has been several times em- 
ployed by the President of the United States, 
on important embassies to the Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, Wyandots, &c. &c., who have been some 
years past at war with our government. He 
informed us he had been with the hostile 
Indians, about three years ago, when he tra- 
velled 700 miles to the westward, which is about 
1000 miles from the city of New York; and 
that at that time he would have prevailed upon 
the Indians to hold a treaty for the purpose of 
establishing a peace, but that the English agents 
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Persuaded them from it, and particularly Colonel 
M’Kee, the English superintendent for Indian 
affairs. 

At that time he took with him a talk from 
Friends in Philadelphia to those Indians, per- 
suading them to make peace, and containing 
some good advice. He said he delivered the 
talk, which the Indians received very kindly. 
He had it still by him and showed it to us. It 
was signed by John Parrish. Hendricks in- 
formed us that some business would call a num- 
ber of their principal men together in half an 
hour at the school-house, and requested our 
company. We told him it was our desire to 
have an opportunity of seeing as many of their 
nation as could get together, Fut that we should 
postpone it till we returned from Onondago, 
where we were going to attend the treaty, as our 
visit was intended to the Indians, feeling love 
in our hearts toward them, and not from any 
interested views—with which he appeared 
pleased, but still expressed a desire to see us at 


THE WHALE FISHERY, AND AMERICAN COMMERCE 
IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Extract from the Speech of William H. Seward, in 
the Senate of the United States, 7th mo. 29, 1852. 
(Continued from page 782.) 


Pray consider the cost, time, dangers, and 
hazard of the whale fishery. Each vessel with 
its outfit is worth $30,000, and carries thirty 
able-bodied seamen, and is afloat on a single 
voyage one or two, perhaps three years. It 
finds the whale nowhere below the sixtieth 
degree of latitude, and can remain there only 
during the brief Polar summer of three months. 
The whole time may elapse without a whale 
being seen. When discovered, every stage of 
his capture is toilsome, and attended with mul- 
tiplied dangers to the assailants, increased by the 
shoals, the ice, the storms, and the fogs, which 
protect the animal against his pursuers. The 
statistics are absolutely frightful to a landsman 
ora common seaman. In 1819, of sixty-three 


the meeting. After dinner with the missionary | British ships sent to Davis’s Straits, ten were 
we went to the meeting-house, and found about | lost. In 1821, out of sixty-nine, eleven were 


| 


twenty-five of their men convened, the mission- 
ary being with us. We took our seats, and 
after a few minutes’ quiet, Captain Hendricks, 
in behalf of those present, addressed us in a 
short speech in substance as follows : 

Brothers,—It does our hearts good to see you, 
and we feel ourselves very thankful to the Great 
Spirit, that he should put it into your hearts to 
pay us poor Indians a visit. We rejoice that 
he has preserved you in good health so far on 
your journey, and hope you will go through our 
country without meeting any trouble or diffi- 
culties. 

Brothers,—As you have yet a great way to 
travel, and you only now propose to stay a little 
time with us, we know your time must be valu- 
able, and won’t trouble you with many words ; 
but when you return, we will be very glad to 
have another opportunity with you, and then 
we will inform you of the state of our nation, 
and will want you to give us some advice about 
our affairs. Now, brothers, we wish you a plea- 
sant journey and bid you farewell. 

To this speech one of us made a short reply. 
We then went and shook hands with them, and 
set off towards Oneida Castle, which is distant 
from this place about four miles, having an In- 
dian as a guide. 

(To be continued.} 


It is one of the characteristics of wise princes 
and rulers, that they choose wise men, and no others 
for their counsellors; while weak ones are often 
guided by counsellors inferior to themselves. So in 
private life, a sound judgment is frequently exer- 
cised in the choice of counsellors. It is an evidence 
of weakness to be regardless of the advice or judg- 
ment of others; or to be totally guided by it. A 
judicious man, with due respect for the opinions of 
others, still exercises a judgment of his own. 


lost. Of eighty-seven ships that sailed for 
Davis’s Straits in 1830, no less than eighteen 
were lost, twenty-four returned clean, while not 
one of the remainder had a full cargo. 

Pray consider now, that the great triumph of 
the American fishermen was achieved, and is 
still sustained, not only without aid from the 
Government, but practically also without aid 
from the capital or enterprise of general com- 
merce, and, indeed, to quote the nervous lan- 
guage of Jefferson, “with no auxiliaries but 
poverty and rigorous economy.” The whaling 
fleet of the United States, in 1846, consisted of 
seven hundred and thirty-seven vessels. Of the 
thirty States, only five, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
York, were represented ; and all of them except 
New York are the States least blessed in fertility 
and climate. New Hampshire, having only a 
single port, sent out only one vessel. Rhode 
Island, one of the three most diminutive States, 
equipped fifty-two. Connecticut, a small State, 
sent out one hundred and twenty-four. New 
York, with her extended territory, vast wealth, 
and stupendous commercial establishments, sent 
only eighty-five; and all the rest proceeded from 
that State, inferior to many others in extent, 
wealth, and commerce, but superior to them all 
in intellectual and social development—Massa- 
chusetts. 

So of the eighty-five vessels which in 1846 
represented New York in the fishery, only one 
went up from the port of New York, the com- 
mercial capital of the State and of the continent, 
while no less than eight proceeded from Cold 
Spring, a mere nook in the mountains which 
crowd toward each other just above the city, as 
if to prevent the waters of the Hudson from 
their destined meeting with the tides of the 
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ocean, All the others were sent forth from New 
Suffolk, Greenport, and Sag Harbor, inconsider- 
able villages or hamlets on the outward coast of 
Long Island. Massachusetts exhibits the same 
case. Boston finds more lucrative employment 
for her capital in spindles, in railroads, and even 
in her fields of ice and quarries of granite ; and 
so leaves the profits and toils of the whale fishery 
to Freetown, Falmouth, Sippican, Wareham, 
Plymouth, Holmes’ Hole, Fall River, Province- 
town, Fairhaven, New Bedford, and Nantucket ; 
towns which but for their pursuit of the whale 
fishery would scareely have been honoured with 
designation on the chart or names in the gazet- 
teer. Most wondrous of all, Nantucket is a 
sandy island, fifteen miles long and three miles 
broad, capable of maintaining by agriculture 
ouly one hundred persons, and yet it was the 
eradle of the whale fishery; and neither any 
town in America, nor in England, nor even in 
France, has ever successfully established or at 
all maintained the whale fishery, without draw- 
ing, not merely its knowledge of whale-hunting, 
but the officers and crews of its vessels, chiefly 
from that sandy shoal thus rising above the sur- 
face of the sea. 

The number of those who are actively afloat 
in the pursuit, ranges from 15,000 to 20,000, 
while twenty times that greatest number of per- 
sons are indirectly engaged in the culture of 
hemp and the manufacture of cordage, the build- 
ing of ships, furnishing their supplies, manufac- 
turing and preparing the oil and whalebone, in 
sending them to market, and in the various other 
occupations incidentally connected with the 
trade. The wealth thus acquired leaves all the 
resources of the country untouched. Dr. Frank- 
lin cheered the fishermen of his day with the 
apothegm that whosoever took a fish out of the 
sea always found a piece of silver in his mouth, 
and our experience has confirmed its truth, al- 
though it is now rejected by the commercial 
writers of England. 

I have tried to win the favour of the Senate 
toward the National whale fishery for a purpose. 
The whales have foun! a new retreat in the 
Seas of Ochotsk and Anvdir, south of Bhering’s 
Straits, and in that part of the Arctic Ocean 
lying north of them. In 1848, Captain Roys, 
in the whale ship Superior, passed through those 
seas and through the straits, braving the perils 
of an unknown way and an inhospitable climate. 
He filled bis ship in a few weeks, and the news 


154 sail went up to this new fishing ground; in 
1850, a fleet of 144; and in 1851, a fleet of 145. 
The vessels are manned with 30 persons each ; 


and their value, including that of the average | 


annual cargoes procured there, is equal to nine 
millions—and thus exceeds’ by‘near two millions, 
the highest annual import from China. But 
these fleets are beset by not only such dangers 
of their calling as customarily occur on well-ex- 


lof their labors. 
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plored fishing grounds, but also by the multi- 
plied dangers of shipwreck resulting from the 
want of accurate topographical knowledge—the 
only charts of those seas being imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. While many and deplorable 
losses were sustained by the fleets of 1849-50, 
we have already information of the loss of eleven 
vessels, one-thirteenth part of the whole fleet of 
1851, many of which disasters might have been 
avoided had there been charts, accurately indi- 
cating the shoals and headlands, and also places 
of sheltered anchorage near them. These facts 
are represented to us by the merchants, ship- 
owners, aad underwriters, and are confirmed by 
Lieutenant Maury, who presides in this depart- 
ment of science in the navy as well as in the 
labours aud studies of the National Observatory. 
We want, then, not bounties nor protection, nor 
even an accurrate survey, but simply an explora- 
tion and reconnoissance of those seas, which 
have so recently become the theatre of profitable 
adventure and brave achievement of our whale 
hunters. 

To say nothing of our recent search for the 
lamented Sir John Franklin, nor of our great ex- 
pedition under Captain Wilkes, we are already 
engaged in triangulating a coast survey of the 
Atlantic shore. Charts, light-houses, and beacons, 
show the pilot his way, not over that ocean and 
among its islands, but along all our rivers and 
even upon our inland lakes. The absence of 
similar guides and beacons in the waters now in 
question results from the fact, that the Pacific 
coast has but recently fallen under our sway, 
and Bhering’s Straits and the seas they connect 
have not until now been frequently navigated by 
the seamen of any nation. Certainly somebody 
must do this service, But who will? The 
whalers cannot. No foreign nation will, for 
none is interested. The constitutional power 
and responsibility rest with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and its means are adequate. 

California is near this fishing ground. Her 
enterprising citizens are already engaged in this 
pursuit, and henceforward the whale hunters of 
Nantucket must compete with new rivals pos- 
sessing the advantage of nearness to the scenes 
California, therefore, joins 
Massachusetts in this reasonable demand. 

The small exploring fleet thus proposed would 
be obliged to quit the Northern seas early in 
September, and could not return to them until 


| the succeeding June. I propose that it should 
of his success went abroad. In 1849, a fleet of | 


spend that long season in performing a service 
not dissimilar under milder skies, in that part 
of the Pacific Ocean and its adjoining seas, 
which is usually traversed by vessels sailing 
from New York and San Francisco to China and 
the Indies. Remember, sir, if you please, that 
not only has no Asiatic prince, merchant, or 
navigator, ever explored this one, of all the 
oceans, the broadest and most crowded and 
crowned with islands, but that they have for- 
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bidden that exploration by European navigators, 
who have performed whatever has been done at 
the peril, and often at the cost of imprisonment 
and death. We have made no accurate survey, 
for we have only just now arrived and taken our 
stand on the Pacific coast. We are new on that 
ocean—nay, we are only as of yesterday upon 
this continent ; and yet maps and charts are as 
necessary to the seafaring man on that ocean as 
on any other; and just as necessary on every 
ocean, as monuments and guides are to him who 
traverses deserts of unimpressible sand or wastes 
of trackless snow. 
(To be continued.) 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 28, 1852. 








We have introduced into our present number, a 
communication from Dr. Edward Ash to Bristol 
Monthly Meeting in England, resigning his right 
of membership in the Society of Friends. This re- 
signation would in all probability have remained 
unnoticed in the pages of the Review, if it had not 
been accompanied with some observations, indi- 
rectly if not directly involving the character of our 
religious society. 

The Doctor expresses his persuasion that many of 
the doctrinal views most insisted upon in Barclay’s 
Apology cannot now be justly regarded as those of 
This seems 


the Society of Friends in England. 
very similar in effect to the charge, frequently in- 
sinuated, if not directly asserted, in relation to 
Friends in this country, by some of our dissatisfied 
members, about twenty-five years ago: that we had 


departed from the faith of our ancestors. This 
charge was then met by an unqualified denial ; and 
will no doubt be repelled now in terms no less de- 
cisive. But what evidence is offered to support this 
persuasion? The Doctor asserts, “they do not cor- 
respond, either with the language of our later Yearly 
Meeting Epistles, and other public documents, or 
with the teachings of our most esteemed ministers, 
or with the general character of various modern 
works, which are largely read among us, and some 
of which have been sanctioned by the Morning 
Meeting.” 

That a work written nearly one hundred and 
eighty years ago, and originally addressed “to the 


Doctors, Professors and Students of Divinity in the, 


Universities and Schools of Great Britain,’ should 
insist on some points which Friends of the present 
day, in their epistles, or public ministry, pass over 
with little notice, is no evidence of disagreement in 
sentiment. The varying circumstances of the age 
or country, will necessarily cause different points 
of doctrine, or various particulars in practice, to be 
held up conspicuously to view. 

It is now too late in the day to bring up the ques- 





tion whether Robert Barclay’s Apology, taken as a 
whole, is a correct and faithful exposition of the 
doctrines of the society of Friends. It is possible 
that some points may be more clearly explained ; 
and we certainly should not expect or desire that 
Friends of our day, either in their Yearly Meeting 
Epistles, their public ministry, or doctrinal writings, 
should adopt the plan which Barclay, in compliance 
with the usages of his age, has pursued in the pre- 
sentation of his arguments. The syllogistic mode 
which runs through his work is now out of use. 
This, however, furnishes no ground for the appre- 
hension that the doctrines of Barclay are not also 
the doctrines of Friends in the present day. 


Immediately following the opinion above noticed, 
the Doctor mentions a fact, which sufficiently ex- 
poses his error. _ The request that the publication of 
a cheap edition of the Apology, by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, might be forborne, was not complied 
with. The publication took place ; and afterwards 
received the tacit, if not the expressed sanction of 
the Yearly Meeting. This fact may be fairly con- 
sidered as evidence that the active members of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, as well as the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, regard the Apology as a correct exposition 
of modern as well as of primitive Quakerism. Doc- 
tor Ash and those who unite with him in sentiment, 
if such there are, had evidently too little influence 
to prevent the publication of a cheap edition of the 
Apology ; and the object of printing such an edition 
manifestly was to bring the work within the reach 
of the greatest possible number of readers. If the 
publication of this cheap edition received, as the 
language used in the letter of resignation seems to 
imply, the tacit sanction of the Yearly Meeting, that 
fact plainly indicates that no one thought it advisa- 
ble even to suggest to the Yearly Meeting a doubt 
of the propriety of the publication. 


It would be totally beside the business of this pe- 
riodical to enter into an elaborate examination or 
defence of the Apology. The light in which that 
work has been viewed by the Society of Friends, 
from the time of its first publication to the present, 
has stamped it with the character of a standard ex- 
position of Quakerism. If a writer of modern time 
should be able to expound any of the doctrines of 
which Barclay has treated, with greater clearness 
and force, the way is open ; and we certainly ought 
to receive with reverence and gratitude any further 
displays, should they be afforded us, of the illumi- 
nating principle to which our primitive Friends bore 
so noble a testimony. But should the time ever 
come when the Society of Friends, or the great body, 


| in their collective capacity, of those who make the 


profession, shall deny and repudiate the great doc- 
trines advocated by Robert Barclay and his coadju- 
tors, then it may be truly said that the religious 
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community which arose about the middle of the, unabated. Being situated near a meeting, she was 
seventeenth century, under the ministry of George | @ Very steady attender of it almost to the closing 
period of her life. On these occasions the sweet- 
: ness and quiet solemnity of her mind were encour- 
As Dr. Ash is represented, no doubt correctly, as aging and strengthening to her friends. 

a man of pious and exemplary life, it is cause of} Thus has passed away from the Church militant, 
serious regret that he should find, or imagine that | 2nd, as we reverently trust, is admitted into the 
: Church triumphant, one whose memory will be af- 
fectionately cherished by many who regarded her 


Fox and his fellow labourers, has become extinct. 


he has found reason to withdraw from religious 
communion with our Society ; for with our opinion | 4; 4 Mother in Israel. 
on the subject we cannot fai! to regard his dissatis-| prep On Seventh day morning, the 2Ist inst., in 


faction, as evidence of a clouded understanding. | this city, Tuomas Grorer, in the 68th year of his 


On his account therefore we may justly lament. If, of a member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting. 





however, he has become, as his communication 
seems to imply, irreconcileably opposed to the doc- rise it . 

trines, or to the discipline, which Friends have long HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

been labouring to uphold, it is certainly more eli- a Winter Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
gible that he should openly and avowedly withdraw the 13th of Tenth month next. 

S } ’ : . Applications for admission, stating the age of the 
from our communion, than to remain a nominal, and applicant, and whether a member of the Society of 
dissentient, and thence probably a troublesome, | Friends, may be addressed to 
member. CuHar.es YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 


; : Eighth month 2d, 1852.—tf. 
Diep, in the City of Rochester, on the 5th inst., 


Anne Mort, widow of our late friend, Adam i anew 
Mott, aged 84 years. A member of New York ANTE 
Monthly, Meeting. WANTED, 
This well known and much loved friend passed a 
Jong life in active usefulness. She was largely en- 
dowed by nature with those talents and qualities 
that beautify and enrich the human mind. To these 
were added, in no common degree, the gifts and 
graces of the spirit. Being thus prepared for service 
in the Church, she became a bright example of From the London Friend. 
faithful dedication to the cause of her Lord and LETTER FROM EDWARD ASH TO BRISTOL MONTH- 
Master, giving evidence that her days’ work was LY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
accomplished in the day time. 
She filled, to the satisfaction of her friends, va- Dear Friends.—It is, you will readily believe, 
rious important stations in our religious society. | with painful feelings that I now address you for 
As an Elder she was highly esteemed. Her sym- | the purpose of resigning my membership in the 
pathy and her dscerning spirit were often exercised | Society of Friends ; and I regret that the peeu- 


for the benefit of those who laboured in word and | eal spent of thee dha ahaboleeadantiiie 
doctrine ; and such was the kindness and tenderness | @* Crcumstances OF the case me aa 


of her manner, that her advice and admonitions for me to explain my reasons for taking this 
were accepted and appreciated by those who shared | step, with as much brevity as 1 could wish to 
in her labours of love. use. 

For a number of years she served the Yearly} Many of my friends will remember that, about 
seeing . ~ York in the anys Clerk ; and three years ago, after having ineffectually made 
although herself an experienced disciplinarian, yet | , private representation on the subject, I stated, 
it was instructive to observe the very kind and re- |. 

in a short pamphlet, my reasons for strongly 


spectful attention which she gave to the remarks of | *",° , —- 
the diffident and the obscure ; those to whom the | objecting to the re-publication, by the Society, 


A Teacher in the Classical department of Friends’ 
Select School in this city. Apply to 

THomas Kimser, No. 50 North Fourth St. 

Samvev Bett ce, Jr., 101 North Tenth St. 

Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth St. 


offering a sentiment was an effort. of Robert Barclay’s Apology; and that the 

A striking trait in the character of our beloved | cause of my doing so was an announcement, by 
friend, was a lively feeling for the sufferings of the | the Meeting for Sufferings, of its being about to 
poor and the oppressed. She would often remark, | issue a new and cheap edition of that work. In 


“that we must give evidence of our faith by our| both of these appeals I earnestly entreated that, 
works ; that Christianity was a religion of active}. ; he feeli yor f 
benevolence; that if it did not bear this fruit, we | condescension to the feelings and wishes 0 
had strong reason to fear that our profession of the | Many other Friends as well as myself, the in- 
Christian name was not well founded.” So deep | tended publication (in which every member of 
and lively was her interest in the sufferings of the | the Society would necessarily be implicated) 
slave, that she considered it her duty to abstain from | might be forborne, and the matter left to those 
using the productions of his unrequited toil. .. | individuals who felt interested in it, and some of 
As she advanced in the evening of life, her bodily whom had already actually undertaken it. I 


infirmities rendered it necessary to relinquish most 
of her active labours ; yet her ardent concern for the should not have ventured to make such arequest, 


interests of the Church, and for the good of her fel- | had I not been persuaded (as I still am) that 
low creatures, of whatever class or name, seemed | many of the doctrinal views most insisted upon 
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in the Apology cannot now justly be regarded 
as those of the Society of Friends in this country ; 
since they do not correspond, either with the 
language of our later Yearly Epistles and other 
public documents, or with the teaching of our 
most esteemed ministers, or with the general 
character of various modern works which are 
largely read among us, and some of which have 
been sanctioned by the Morning Meeting. 

My request was not, however, complied with ; 
for the announced publication took place, and 
afterwards received the tacit if not expressed 
sanction of the Yearly Meeting. TI was, in con- 
sequence, (as I had anticipated,) brought into a 
great strait, doubting whether I ought not at 
once to resign my membership in the Society. 
As, however, I knew that such a step must 
necessarily bring my public ministry among my 
friends to an end, I durst not take it without a 
clearer sense of duty than I then had. But 
though I judged it safest still to retain my mem- 
bership, I found that my feelings in reference 
to it had undergone a painful change ; so that 
what I had been wont to regard as a privilege, 
had now become rather a burden. 

In concluding to remain in the Society, I in- 
dulged a hope that the Meeting for Sufferings | 
would feel satisfied with having provided a fresh 
supply of copies of the Apology, to meet whatever 
demand might spontaneously arise for them, 
without taking any active measures to put them | 
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lars of personal conduct which are generally 
deemed essential to the character of a consistent 
Friend, have, for a considerable time, caused me 
to entertain strong doubts whether it could be 
right for me to hold the station of a minister in 
the Society, even though I might continue to be 
a member of it ; and these doubts have been not 
a little increased by the circumstance of my 
having been, for many years, and very painfully 
to my own feelings, the subject of an exception 
to unity and harmonious labour, in the Answers 
to the Queries from our Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that the 
points of difference with the Society to which I 
have just alluded, do not involve any of those 
great principles which may justly be regarded 
as the characteristic features of our Christian 
profession. ‘The inward nature of all true 
religion—the spiritual character of the gospel 
dispensation—the headship and presence of 
Christ in his Church—the freeness of his gospel 
—the holiness, beneficence, and comprehensive- 
ness of his law—the spiritual nature of true 
worship—the right ground and authority of 
Christian ministry—the believer's call to truth- 
fulness, simplicity, self-denial, and moderation 
in all things,—these truths are no less dear to 
me now than they have heretofore been; and 
greatly do I long to see everything among us 
that hinders their spreading in the Church at 


into circulation, or further committing the So- | large, taken out of the way. 


ciety to a public adoption of the work, as con- 
taining a faithful exhibition of its views. Having, 
however, observed in a late number of The 
Friend, a conspicuous advertisement of books on 
sale at the Society’s depot in Houndsditch, in 
which Robert Barclay’s Apology holds the first 


realized ; and I feel that, ‘under these circum- 
stances, [ can no longer conscientiously remain 
a member of the Society. As I have already 


(in the pamphlet above alluded to) placed before | 


my friends a pretty full statement of my objec- 
tions to the Apology, I do not think it necessary 
to say more about them here than that they em- 
brace a large portion of the doctrinal part of the 
work, and have reference, not to matters of 
merely secondary importance, but to subjects of 
primary and vital concern to the Church at all 
times, and especially in those in which we are 
now living. 


place, I now find that my hope has not been | 


After what I have now said, it will be easily 
understood, that, although I find myself con- 
strained to relinquish my membership in the 
Society of Friends, I can have no wish or pur- 
pose to withdraw from general fellowship with 
it ; and that, to my own apprehension, the bond 
which has hitherto united me to my fellow mem- 
bers will still remain substantially unbroken. 
These considerations make the present step some- 
what less trying to my feelings than it would 
otherwise have been; but they cannot prevent 
the deep pain which is inseparable from the 
thought, that the ministry which I have so long 
counted it no less a privilege than a duty to ex- 
ercise among my friends, must now cease. Should 
any of them be disposed to think the step itself 
a mistaken and unnecessary one, they may at 
least be assured that it. has not been taken 
hastily, or without earnest desire and prayer for 
divine guidance. It is one with the contempla- 


Although the circumstances of which I have} tion of which my mind has long been more or 


been speaking are the immediate canse of my 
resignation of membership, there are others, 
well known to many of my friends, which serve 


to make this step less difficult, and its conse- | 


quences in some degree less painful to me, than 
they would otherwise have been. I need not 
here explain them further than by saying that 
my disapproval of some rather prominent parts 
of our system of discipline, and my inability to 
perceive any sufficient reason for some particu- 


less familiar, and to which various circumstances 
have been gradually leading me, till at length, 
after passing through great conflict of spirit, I 
have arrived at the persuasion that the right 
time for taking it is now fully come. 

In the feeling of near Christian fellowship 
and undiminished brotherly love, 

I remain your affectionate Friend. 
Epw. Asi. 
Bristol, 2nd of Sixth Month, 1852. 
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THE CENSUS AND THE APPORTIONMENT. 


It will be seen that the entire population for 1850 is stated at 23,191,074, and of this number 
3,200,380 were slaves. The aggregate in Pennsylvania was 2,311,786, entitling us to twenty- 
five members of the House of Representatives. The table is well worth preserving. 


POPULATION 
Of the United States, Seventh Census, 1850, with the Apportionment of Representation and the fractions for 
each State. 


Representatives of 
Free Federal represen'a- each State. 
States. Whites. coloured. Total. Slaves. tive population, 7 en, 


Fract's. 


Mains, «= 581,813 1,356 583,169 583,169 22,649 
New Hampshire, 317,456 520 317,976 317,976 37,716 
Vermont, ° 313,402 718 314,120 314,120 33,860 
Massachusetts, 985,704 8,795 994,499 994,499 *60,299 
Rhode Island, 143,875 3,669 147,544 147,544 *54,124 
Connecticut, 363,305 7,486 370,791 370,791 *90,531 
New York, 3,049,457 47,937 3,097,394 3,097,394 ; 14,534 
Pennsylvania, 2,258,463 53,323 2,311,786 2,311,786 ‘ *69,706 
Ohio, e 1,956,108 24,300 1,980,408 1,980,408 18,588 
Indiana, - 977,628 10,788 988,416 988,416 *54,216 
Illinois, - 846,104 5,366 851,470 851,470 10,690 
Michigan, - 395,097 2,557 397,654 397,654 23,974 
Wisconsin, 304,565 626 305,191 305,191 24,931 
Iowa, - 191,879 335 192,214 192,214 5,374 
California, 91,632 965 92,597 92,597 
New Jersey, 465,523 23,807 489,330 225 489,465 
Delaware, 71,169 18,073 §9,242 2,290 90,616 
Maryland, 417,943 74,723 492,666 90,368 510,886 
Virginia, 895,304 53,829 949,133 72,528 ,232,649 
North Carolina, 553,118 27.373 580,491 288,412 753,538 
South Carolina, 274,623 $8,900 283,523 384,984 $14,513 
Georgia, - 521,438 2,880 524,318 381,681 753,326 
Alabama, - 26,486 2,293 428,779 342,892 634,514 
Mississippi, 295,758 899 296,657 309,848 482,595 
Louisiana, 255,416 72,953 244,786 419,824 
Tennessee, 756,893 763,164 239,461 906,840 
Kentucky, 761,688 771,424 210,981 698,012 
Missouri, 592,077 594,621 87,422 647,074 
Arkansas, 162,068 162,657 46,982 190,846 
Florida, 47,167 48,052 39,309 71,677 
Texas, - 154,100 154,431 58,161 189,327 
District of Columbia, 38,027 48,000 3,687 

Minnesota, . 6,038 6.077 ompatte 

New Mexico, - 61,530 17 61,547 
Oregon, - ° 13,087 206 13,293 —— 
Utah, - - 11,330 24 11,354 26 


22,365 
*79,786 
18,189 
6,178 
*47,413 
5,966 
*73,994 
15,495 
46,144 
66,060 
57,232 
*§6,554 
4,006 
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Total Population in the Thirty-one States. 
Whites, - - - - - - - - - 19,427,250 
Free coloured, - - © ° ° . - - 419,451 


-—19,846,710 
Slaves, - « - ° - . : 3,200,380 


Federal representative population, - - 21,766,931 
Federal representative ratio, - - - 93,420 
Total Population, including the Territories. 

Whites, - - . : 19,557,271 
Free coloured, - - - 429,710 
Slaves, - - - - 3,204,093 


Total, 23,191,074 


* All the States marked thus (*) have an additional member for the fraction. 
{ One representative added for California, uader the act of Congress approved 30th July, 1852. 


arrived ; so that of our population of 25,500,000 
probably not far from 2,799,000 are of foreign 
birth. About one-half of the entire immigra- 
tion into the United States for the last twenty 
years has been Irish, about one-fourth Germans, 
during those 60 years was 2,759,000, of whom | and the remainder of persons belonging to nearly 
probably not more than 2,000,000 survived in | every nation on the face of the earth.— West. 
June, 1850. Since then about 700,000 have | Evang. 


The total number of immigration into the 
United States since 1790, and their descendants, 
is given in the census for 1850 as 4,350,934. 


OUR FOREIGN POPULATION. 
The actual number of foreigners who arrived | 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


ANECDOTES OF OSTRICHES. 


Concluded from page 776, 


The ostrich, like many other of the feathered | 
tribe, has a great deal of self-conceit. On fine 
sunny days, a tame bird may be seen strutting | 
backwards and forwards with great majesty, fan- 
ning itself with its quivering, expanded wings, 
and at ev ery turn seeming to admire its grace, 
and the elegance of its shadow. Dr. Shaw says | 
that though these birds appear tame and tracta- 
ble to persons well known to them, they are often 
very fierce and violent toward strangers, whom 
they would not only endeavor to push down by 
running furiously against them, but they would 
peck at them with their beaks, and strike with 
their feet ; and so violent isthe blow that can be 
given, that the doctor saw a person whose abdo- 
men had been ripped completely open by a stroke 
from the claw of an ostrich. 

The ery of the ostrich has been compared to 
the voice of a lion, but when fighting they some- 
times make a fierce, angry, and hissing noise, with 
their throats inflated and their mouths open. Dr. 
Shaw often heard them groan, as if in the great- 
est agonies, a peculiarity alluded to in Micah i. 
8, where it is said, “I will make a mourning 
like the jaanah (ostrich);”’ though the word 
has been improperly translated owl. 

A remarkable illustration of the strength of 
the ostrich is afforded by an incident mentioned 
by Adanson, which took place during his resi- 
dence at Podor, a French factory on “the south- 
ern bank of the river Niger. ‘ Two ostriches 
which had been about two years in the factory, 
and, although young, were nearly of their fall 
size, were so tame that two little blacks mounted 
both together on the back of the largest. No sooner 
did he feel their weight, than he began torun as 
fast as possible, and ‘carried them several times 
round the village, as it was impossible to stop 
him otherwise than by obstructing his passage. 
This sight pleased me so much, ‘th: at I ordered 
it to be repeated, and, to try their strength, di- 
rected a full-grown negro to mount the smallest, 
and two others the largest. This burden did 
not seem at all disproportioned to their strength. 
At first, they went a tolerably sharp trot, but 
when they became heated a little, they expanded | 
their wings, as though to catch the wind, and | 
moved with such fleetness, that they searcely | 
seemed to touch the ground. The ostrich moves | 
like the partridge with the advantage of a much | 
longer step; and I am satisfied that those I am| 
speaking of would have distanced the fleetest | 
race-horses that were ever bred in England. It) 
is true, they would not hold out so long as a| 
horse, but they would undoubtedly go over the | 
space in less time. I have frequently beheld | 
this sight, which is capable of giving one an 
idea of the prodigious strength of anostrich, and 





of showing what use it might be of, had we! 


| nails, bits of tin, buttons, keys 


| the stomach itself. 
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but the method of breaking and managing it, as 
we do a horse. 

To have the stomach of an ostrich has become 
proverbial, and with good reason ; for this bird 
stands enviably forward in respect to its wonder- 
ful powers of digestion, which are scare ely inferior 
to its voracity. Its natural food consists entire- 
ly of vegetable substances, especially grain : and 
the ostrich is a most destructive enemy to the 
crops of the African farmers. But its sense of 
taste is so obtuse, that scraps of leather, old 
, coins and peb- 
bles, are devoured with equal relish ; in fact, no- 
thing comes amiss. But in this it doubtless 
follows an instinct, for these hard bodies assist 
like the gravel in the crops of our domestic poul- 
try, in grinding down and preparing for diges- 
tion its ordinary food. 

There was found by Cuvier, in the stomach 
of an ostrich that died at Paris, nearly a pound 
weight of stones, bits of iron and copper, and 
pieces of money worn down by constant attrition 
against each other, as well as by the action of 
In the stomach of one of 
these birds which belonged to the menagerie of 
George the Fourth, there were contained some 
pieces of wood of considerable size, several large 
nails, and a hen’s egg entire and uninjured, per- 
haps ‘taken as a delicacy from its appetite becom- 
ing capricious. In the stomach of another, be- 
sides several large cabbage stocks, there were 
masses of bricks of the size of a man’s fist.— 
Sparrman relates that he saw ostriches at the 
Cape so tame that they went loose to and from 
the farm; but they were so voracious as to swal- 
low chickens whole, and trample hens to death, 
that they might tear them in pieces afterwards 
and devour them; and one great barrel ofa 
bird was obliged to be killed on account of an 
awkward habit he had acquired of trampling sheep 
to death. 

The great swiftness of the ostrich depends not 
merely upon the length and strength of its legs, 
or the aid it receives from its plumed wings, but 
we must take into consideration, in addition, the 
fact that its bones, like those of other birds, are 
permeated by air, and are thus lighter than 
those of animals. The feathers, too, are peculiar ; 
instead of the shaft being, as is commonly the 
case, unsymmetrically placed as regards the 
| barbs, it is exactly in the middle, and the bar- 
bules are long and loose. Theaccessory plume, 
too, is wanting in the ostrich, In the emu, on 
the contrary, the accessory plume equals the 
| original feather, so that the quill supports two 
shafts ; and in the cassowary, besides the double 
| feather, there is also a second acces ssory plume, 
so that the quill supports three distinct shafts 
and vanes. 

To Mr. Charles Darwin ornithologists are in- 
| debted for the knowledge of the fact, that there 
are two distinct species of the ostrich inhabiting 
South America. The first is the Rhea Ameri- 
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cana, a well-known species abounding over the 
plains of Northern Patagonia and the provinces 
of La Plata. It has not crossed the Cordillera, 
but has been seen within the first range of 
mountains on the Uspallata plain, elevated be- 
tween six and seven thousand feet. These birds, 
though generally feeding on vegetable matter, 
have been seen to goin groups of three and four 
to the extensive mud banks, which are then dry, 
at Bahia Blanca, for the purpose of catching 
small fish, and they will readily take to the 
water. Mr. King saw ostriches on several oc- 
casions swimming from island to island at Port 
Valdes, in Patagonia, and the Bay of San Blas. 
When swimming, very little of their bodies ap- 
pears above water; their progress is slow, and 
their necks distended forward. On two occasions 
Mr. Darwin saw ostriches swimming across the 
Santa Cruz river, where it was about four hun- 
dred yards broad and the stream rapid. 

The second species, to which the name of Rhea 
Darwinii has been applied by Mr. Gould, takes 


nounced that the professor for once “ had made 
a mistake.”” But a triumphant vindication was at 
hand, even from so unpromising a spot as Pover- 
ty Bay, in the shape of two goodly boxes crammed 
full of bones, which looked as if they were the 
remains of some antediluvial pic-nic, where the 
giants of those days had been picking the scaf- 
folding of the contents of a Brobdignagian pie. 
Professor Owen soon determined that the 
bones sent to him were portions of a gigantic bird 
allied to the ostrich, and the publication of this 
announcement, stimulating enquiry in New Zea- 
land, box after box, full of interesting specimens, 
found their way to the College of Surgeons, and 
proved the existence at no very remote period, 
in the Island of New Zealand, of at least six 
different species of Dinornis (as the bird has been 
named,) the largest certainly not less than ten 
feet in height; and, in the eloquent words of the 
professor, “ without giving the rein to a too ex- 
uberant fancy, we may take a retrospective glance 
at the scene of a fair island, offering, by the will 


the place of the former species—Rhea Ameri- | of a bountiful Providence, a well-spread table to 


cana, in Southern Patagonia, the part about 
Rio Negro being neutral ground. The first no- 


| 


a race of animated beings peculiarly adapted to 
enjoy it; and we may recall the time when the 


tice Mr. Darwin had of this species was in acci- | several species of Dinornis ranged the lords of 
dentally hearing the Guachos talking of a very | its soil, the highest living forms upou that part 
rare bird, the Avestruz Petise ; afterwards, when of theearth. No terrestrial mammal was there to 
among the Patagonian Indians in the Straits of | contest this sovereignty with the feathered bipeds 
Magellan, Mr. Darwin found a half-bred Indian before the arrival of man.” 


who had lived some years with this tribe, but 
had been born in the Northern Provinces. On 
being asked if he had ever heard of the Avestruz 
Petise, he answered by saying, “* Why there are 
none others in these southern countries ;” and 


afterwards, many of these birds were seen, their | 


distinctive characters being that they are 
light brown in place of gray, and the bird alto- 
gether smaller than the Rhea Americana. 

In the year of grace, 1839, there was brought 
from New Zealand, by Mr. Rule, a most hope- 


a thigh-bone, without a scrap of either end re- 
maining. This, which most persons would have 
regarded with despair, was placed in the hands 
of the great authority in such matters, with a 
request that he would state to what creature it 
had belonged. 

; After a careful examination, Professor Owen, 
in a paper read before the Zoological Society, on 
the 12th of November, 1839, (and which paper is 
one of the most remarkable examples of acute 
inductive reasoning ever published) announced 
that, ‘ So far as my skill in interpreting an osseous 
fragment may be credited, I am willing to risk 
the reputation for it on the statement that there 
has existed, if there does not now exist, in New 
Zealand, a Struthious Bird, nearly, if not quite, 
equal in size to the ostrich.” 

This announcement created not a little stir in 
the scientific world; but as three years passed 
away without any confirmation of the opinion, 
certain wise men looked extra wise, and pro- 


| 





But what has become of all these huge birds, 
for we no longer hear of able seamen or nervous 
natives being scared by their apparitions? In all 
probability they gradually became exterminated 
by the sarliest colonists who set foot on this 
lovely portion of the globe. Conspicuous as to 
size, heavy in form, stupid, and unprovided with 
means of escape or defence, the Dinornis would 
easily fall a victim to the destructive arts of man ; 
and although strong hopes to the contrary have 


| been entertained, there is good reason to suppose 
less-looking osseous fragment, just the middle of | 


that all the varieties of the race have been ex- 
tinct for very many years. 

There is to be seen in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, a considerable portion of the skeleton of 
a dinornis, mounted by the side of that of a large 
ostrich, above which it towers in the same pro- 
portion as its neighbor, O’ Brian, the Irish giant, 
towers above all ordinary men. 

Gigantic though these New Zealand birds 
must have been, they were fully equalled in 
size by a race of birds coeval with them in the 
island of Madagascar ; and it is remarkable that 
our chief knowledge of the existence of these is 
derived from that most fragile and perishable of 
their products—their eggs. 

In 1850, M. Abadie, captain of a French 
merchantman, was at Madagascar, and observed 
one day, in the hands of a native, an egg of enor- 
mous size, perforated at one extemity, and used 
as a basin for various domestic purposes. His 
curiosity was excited, and he caused search to be 
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made, which led to the discovery of a second 
egg, of nearly similar size, which was found per- 
fectly entire in the bed of a torrent, among the 
debris of a land slip: and soon after a third egg 
was found in alluvia of recent formation, all being 
in the condition termed sub fossil or fossilized. 
‘lhese precious remains were transmitted to Paris, 
but so carelessly packed that one was found on 
their arrival broken to atoms, the other two being 
happily sound. Casts of these marvellous eggs 
have been transmitted to Professor Owen, and 
we can only compare them tu huge conoidal can- 
nonshot. In fact, in these days of cylindrico- 
conoidal bullets, they might well pass for such a 
projectile adapted for a sixty eight pounder. 
Some idea of their dimemsions may be formed 
from the following facts. The dimensions of the 
most oval egg (for they differ somewhat in form) 
are as nearly as possible thirteen and a half inches 
in length by nine in diamater; and to fill it would 
require the contents of six ostrich eggs, seventeen 
of the emu, one hundred and forty eight of the 
hen, or fifty thousand of the humming bird !— 
Various fragments of bones were transmitted to 
Paris with the eggs, and the comparative anato- 
mists have arrived at the conclusion, that the 
bird approached the ostrich in its main character- 
istics, but was of a less slender make than it, and 
was probably about six times bigger than the 
largest known bird of that class! To it the 
term Zpyornis has been applied ; the epithet 
Maximus being appropriately given to the spe- 


cies to which the bones examined belonged. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES, 
BY A. FOSTER. 

Oxford is sixty miles by railroad, west by 
north from London; has about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, is the seat of a Bishop and of the Univer- 
sities. Itis in a beautiful valley on the Cher- 
well and Isis streams, running south into the 
Thames, on which are the most luxuriant mea- 
dows. 

There is no other city in the world of an equal 
number of inhabitants, which has buildings of 
equal magnificence. The magnitude of these 
buildings, the elaborate architecture, the num- 
ber of domes and towers, and spires is very im- 
posing. Oxford is chiefly known as the seat of 
the greatest and richest University in the world. 
It consists of twenty Colleges and five Halls, 
each of which forms an establishment within it- 
self, having its own set of buildings, govern- 
ment, funds, teachers and students, and they are 
all united in one University, as our States have 
separate governments, yet are one Union. The 
buildings of each of these corporations are several 
times more expensive than any University build- 
ing in this country. Their beginnings run back 
into the uncertainties of history; certainly to 
Alfred, 880, and probably three centuries earli- 
er. In these immense buildings, the architec- 
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ture of different ages is readily distinguished, 
the old Saxon, the Norman, and the age of the 
Tudors. 

Each set of college buildings is placed around 
a square with on open court, often two or three 
acres, in the centre. Some of them have mea- 
dows and walks under lofty elms, or ornamented 
with every variety of flowers and shrubbery, con- 
taining from five to fifty acres. If I should ever 
so strongly affirm that these buildings are massy 
and expensive, yet even then none of your minds 
will come up to one half the truth, for there is 
nothing in our country that has any likeness to 


Oxford. 


A University was in operation a long time be- 
fore the Colleges were established both at Oxford 
and Cambridge. A University is a place where 
men study their professions and take their de- 
grees and pay for all, and may have boarding- 
houses and Professors. But these Colleges are 
separate funded institutions. Some rich man 
gives a fund from which the buildings are made, 
and the professorships, fellowships and scholar- 
ships are funded. A fellowship in Oxford and 
Cambridge is a fund which supports one man 
after he has taken his first degree. The incomes 
vary from $150 to $750. Each Fellow may re- 
tain his fellowship for life, if he does not marry, 
nor inherit a property ofa large income. Some 
of these Colleges have many more fellowships 
than others, varying from twelve to seventy—in 
all the Colleges are 840 fellowships. These Col- 
leges also have scholarships, which yield a sup- 
port to students out of a general fund. The pre- 
sent number of these in all is 270. Besides 
these, the Colleges support many under gradu- 
ates by charity. There are about 5,500 students 
at Oxford and as many at Cambridge, one-third 
of which are supported by charity. The five 
Halls are like the other Colleges, only they have 
no fellow or scholarships. 


Some of these Colleges have been, and are 
more popular than others. At present one has 
a thousand scholars, and another has not one.— 
Of these Colleges, all but two were founded be- 
tween 1200 and 1620, chiefly in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries. They are proofs of the 
great wealth and love of learning in Eng- 
land in those early times, and a greater proof of 
devotion to the Monastic orders. Dr. Humphrey 
says that in 1300 there were only three Colleges, 
and about three hundred halls or boarding-hou- 
ses. . 1 suppose this is true, and that in 1200 
there were only boarding-houses, and not one 
incorporated or funded College. The University 
was there, but no College. 


It is surprising that no dissenter from the 
Church of England has ever been admitted a 
student either at Oxford or Cambridge ; so that 
half the nation is now excluded from these seats 
of learning. On several occasions, efforts have 
been made to overcome these restrictions and 
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gain the privilege, by dissenters, but there is no 
present hope of doing this. 

My time and patience fail me to describe the 
rooms, and libraries, and paintings, and curiosi- 
ties of Oxford. I noticed an old hat which 
Bradshaw had on his head when he presided at 
the trial of Charles I., and the lantern found in 
the hand of Guy Fawkes under the Parliament 
House at the time of the gunpowder plot, 1604 ; 
and the original letter which notified Monteagle 
of the plot. I sat down in Drake’s chair, sur- 
rounded by full length portraits of many of the 
distinguished men of his time. This is the chair 
in which Sir Francis sat when it was struck by a 
cannon ball, Nov. 11, 1595, off Porto Rico. I 
was very much entertained by a painting repre- 
senting Duns Scotus. He had made a vow to 
translate the whole Bible before he ate or slept, 
under the belief that God would help him to per- 
form the miracle. He died in the attempt, pen 
in hand, his eye upon the Bible, and writing for 
dear life. He was a professor in Manton College 
in 1301. 

It is a curious fact that even the names of 
half the founders of these Colleges and fellow- 
ships are not known—every thing of them is for- 
gotten, even their graves; so that the Professors 
and fellows who fatten, some of them, for fifty 
years, on these endowments, know not whose 
corn they feed on. The benefactors were not 
preserved in records, while they were in memo- 
ry, and before it was thought of to write their 
history, it had passed out of the memory of eve- 
ry living man. Their money is taken care of, 
but the names and characters of the donors are 
cast away. Mr. Warne, in his article on the 
“ Oxford Founders,” says, “a half-crown ought 
to purchase a book giving the information of the 
Founders of these Collegee to all curious enqui- 
rers. But neither the gratitude nor the learned 
leisure, nor the love of fame of the thousands 
who have vegetated on fat fellowships in Oxford 
has produced any to provide such a volume.— 
This is a strange fact whieh supplies its own 
comment.’? 

The Founder of Christ Church College, Wol- 
sey, because he is known for many acts, is known 
for this also, 1525, and no College has ever been 
more popular. Of a summer evening there is 
not a more charming walk in all Europe than in 
Christ Church Meadow, with its wide and sha- 
ded walks by the side of the Cherwell. For hours 
I sauntered here, and in the avenue called “ Ad- 
dison’s Walk,” thinking of the great men who 
had walked there before me, and passed on to 
another life leaving their works. Wickliffe, 
Hampden, Locke, Addison, Blackstone, Lowth, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Fox, and many a humble be- 
liever now nearer the Saviour than some of these. 
—Christian Observer. 


A quiet conscience is the balm of life. 


WRITTEN IN HARVEST. 


BY JOHN SCOTT. 


| Farewell the pleasant violet-scented shade, 


The primros‘d hill, and daisy mantled mead, 
The furrow d land, with springing corn array'd, 
The sunny wall, with bloomy branches spread! 


Farewell the bower with blushing roses gay; 
Farewell the fragrant trefoil-purpled field ; 

Farewell the walk through rows of new mown hay, 
When ev'ning breezes mingled odours yield : 


Of these no more—now round the lonely farms, 
Where jocund plenty deigns to fix her seat ; 

Th’ autumnal landscape op’ning all its charms 
Declares kind Nature's annual work complete. 


In diff’rent parts what diff’rent views delight, 
Where on neat ridges waves the golden grain: 

Or where the bearded barley, dazzling white, 
Spreads o'er the steepy slope or wide champaign. 


The smile of morning gleams along the hills, 
And wakeful Jabor calls her sons abroad ; 
They leave with cheerful look their lowly vills, 
And bid the fields resign their ripen’d load. 


In various tasks engage the rustic bands, 

And here the scythe, and there the sickle wield; 
Or rear the new bound sheaves along the lands, 

Or range in heaps the swarths upon the field. 


Some build the shocks, some load the spacious wains, 
Some lead to shelt’ring barns the fragrant corn ; 

Some form tall ricks, that, tow’ring o'er the plains, 
Fo: many a mile the homestead yards adorn. 


The rattling car with verdant branches crown’d, 
The joyful swains that raise the clam'rous song, 
Th’ enclosure gates thrown open all around, 
The stubble, peopled by the gleaning throng. 


Soon mark glad harvest o'er—Ye rural lords, 
Whose wide domains o'er Albion’s isle extend ; 
Think whose kind hand your annual wealth affords, 
And bid to Heaven your grateful praise ascend ! 


For though no gift spontaneous of the ground 
Rose these fair crups that made your valleys smile ; 
Though the blithe youth of every hamlet round 
Pursued for these through many a day their toil; 


Yet what avail your labours or your cares ? 
Can all your labours, all your cares supply 
Bright suns, or soft’ning showers, or tepid airs, 

Or one indulgent influence of the sky ? 


For Providence decrees that we obtain 

With toil, each blessing destin’d to our use ; 
But means to teach us that our toil is vain 

If he the bounty of his hand refuse. 


Yet, Albion, blame not what thy crime demands, 
While this sad truth the blushing muse betrays— 
More frequent echoes o’er thy harvest lands, 
The voice of riot than the voice of praise. 


Prolific though thy fields, and mild thy clime, 
Realms fam’d for fields as rich, for climes as fair, 
Have fall'n the prey of famine, war and time, 
And now no semblance of their glory bear. 


Ask Palestine, proud Asia's early boast, 
Where now the groves that pour'd her wine and oil ; 
Where the fair towns that crown’d her wealthy coast ; 
Where the glad swaius that till’d her fertile soil : 


Ask, and behold, and mourn her hapless fall! 

Where rose fair towns, where toil’d the jocund swair.; 
Thron’d on the naked rock and mould'ring wall, 

Pale want and ruin hold their dreary reign. 
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Where Jordan’s valleys smil‘d in living green, 

Where Sharon’s flow’rs disclos‘d their varied hues, 
The wand ring pilgrim views the alterd scene, 

And drops the tear of pity as he views. 
Ask Grecia, mourning o'er her ruin d tow’rs, 

Where now the prospects charm’d her bards of old, 
Her corn-clad mountains and Elysian bow’rs, 

And silver streams through fragrant meadows roll'd? 
Where freedom’s praise along the vale was heard, 

And town to town return’d the fav’rite sound; 
Where patriot war her awful standard rear’d 

And brav’d the millions Persia pour'd around ? 
There freedom’s praise no more the valley cheers, 

There patriot war no more her banner waves ; 
Nor bard, nor sage, nor martial chief appears, 

But stern barbarians rule a land of slaves. 
Of mighty realms, are such the poor remains? 

Of mighty realms that fell, when, mad with power, 
They calld for vice to revel on their plains! 

The monster, doom‘d their offspring to devour ? 
O Albion! wouldst thou shun their mournful fate ;— 

To shun their follies and their crimes be thine; 
And woo to linger in thy fair retreat, 

The radiant virtues— progeny divine! 
Fair truth, with dauntless eye and aspect bland ; 

Sweet peace, whose brow nv angry frown deforms ; 
Sott charity, with ever open hand ; 

And courage, calin amid surrounding storms, 
O lovely train! O haste to grace our isle! 

So may the Power who ev'ry blessing yields, 
Bid on her clime serenest seasons smile, 

And crown y.ith annual wealth her far-famed fields. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foremn InteL_tigence.—The American Steam- | 
ship Atlantic, from Liverpool, arrived at New York 


on the 22d inst., bringing four days later intelligence 
from Europe. She reports having spoken on the 
12th inst., fifty miles west of Cape Clear, the City 
of Manchester, which left Liverpool ou the i1ih.,, | 
fur Philadelphia. | 

EncLanp.—The difficulty between England and 
this country, on the fisheries question, is the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion in the English papers, and | 
is exercising a depressing influence on the English 
funds. 

Emigration to Australia is undiminished. Fifty 
ships are entered to sail during the present month, | 
from Liverpool, London and Plymouth. 

France—A decree in the Mouwiteur authorises the | 
return to France, of M. Thiers, Creton, Duvergier 
d’Hauranne Champolie, de Remusat, Jules de Las- 
teyrie and Gen. Laidel; and the interdiction to re- 
side in France is removed in favor of M. Michael 
Renaud, Signard, Joly, Theodore Bac, Belin, Besse | 
and Milotte. 

Only 63 out of the 83 elections for members of 
the Provincial Councils are complete ; nearly one- 
fourth of the whole will therefore have to take place 
over again, in consequence of this insufficiency of 
votes. 

The French had not bombarded Tripoli, as re- 
ported. 

Germany.—The Weser Gazette states, that the 
seven States comprising the Darmstadt Coalition, 
have agreed to hold a conference at Stuttgard, and 
that the Conference would assemble on the 10th 
inst. 

Austria.—The railroad treaty concluded between 
Austria, Parma, Modena, Tuscany and the Pontifi- 
cal States, has just been published. This is the first 
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important step towards the realisation of Austria’s 
grand idea of uniting the countries of central Europe 
in one commercial and customs’ union. 

Russta.—A strict order has just been issued by 
the government, that no foreign artisans, journey- 
men or apprentices, be allowed to enter Russia, un- 
der any pretext whatever. 

The property of all the Poles who took part in the 
late Hungarian revolution, is confiscated by the 
State, and themse)ves are proscribed. 

Hottanp anp Be.cium.—The great enterprise 
of draining the Lake of Haarlem is completed, and 
there now remains, of what was once a sea, only 
some small pools of water, which the engineers are 
preparing to remove. 

Care or Goop Horre.—Dates from the Cape, to 
7th mo 2d, had been received at Plymouth. The 
South African Advertiser says: ‘* Disorder and dan- 
ger, as wellas actual war, have become general for 
fifty miles or more, on both sides of a border line 
some 150 miles in length.” 

Cusa.—Arrests continue to be made, and a large 
number of influential persons have been arrestedand 
imprisoned, It is stated that the conspirators had 
arranged to raise an insurrection simultaneously in 
Havanna and the interior of the Island. The Ist 
of the 9th month, the anniversary of the execution 
of Lopez, was the day appointed for rising. A large 
number of ball eartridges have been seized. The 
cholera prevails extensively in the prisons, and it is 
feared that many of the prisoners will fall victims to 
the diseas>. 

Domestic.—Coneress. The bill, granting to the 
several States 10,000,000 acres of the public lands 
for the benefit of the isdigent insane, passed the 
House of Representatives on the 17th inst. 

In Senate, the bill providing for the construction 
of a ship-canal around the falls of St. Mary, in Mi- 
chigan, was passed on the 1#th. 

The bill, declaring the Wheeling bridges to be 
Tegal structures and post-routes, passed the House 
on the 19th, the navy appropriation bill on the 20th, 
and the bill, authorising soldiers in the late war 
with Great Britain, to surrender their bounty lands 
unfit for cultivation, and select others in Jieu thereof, 
on the 2!st. 

The Senate has been engaged, during much of the 
past week, upon the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill. 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed by the President, Minister to England, in 
the place of Abbott Lawrence, resigned. The Se- 
nate has confirmed the nomination. 

Another terrible steamboat accident, attended by 
a fearful loss of life, occurred on Lake Erie, be- 
tween one and two o’cluck, on the morning of the 
20th inst. The steamer Atlantic and the propeller 
Ozdensburg, came in collision, injuring the former 
so greatly, that she sunk in about half an hour after- 
wards. There were about 450 persons on board. of 
whom it is supposed that 200 perished. Two hun- 
dred and fifty were rescued by the Ogdensburg, 
which hastened to the assistance of the steamer, 
those on board rendering all the aid in their power 
to the passengers on the ill-fated vessel. Of those 
lost, twenty-five were of the crew of the Atlantic, 
nine were cabin passengers, and the remainder are 
supposed to have been Norwegian emigrants, of 
whom a large number were on board. The vessels 
were four miles from shore at the time of the colli- 
sion. The accident is attributed to the dense fog 
wh'ch prevailed during the night. 





